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SPRING 1959 
STUDY-HOLIDAY TOUR 
OF AUSTRIA 


Wednesday, 29 April — Wednesday, 20 May 





Proposed itinerary includes SatzBurG, Linz (now ex- 
panding to a great city), the old twin towns of Krems 
and Strin on the Danube, Vienna and the region 
eastward on the frontier of Middle Europe, Kapren- 
BERG, EtseNerz and the iron mountain of Styria, 
Zr11-AM-SEF, the Grossglockner (with its great hydro- 
electric works, Heiligenblut, Franz-Josefs-Haus), and 
INNsBRUCK. (Itinerary is subject to modifications.) 
The arrangements are being made in consultation with 
Senatsrat Dr Rudolf Boeck of Vienna, and officials of 


other Austrian towns and regions. 


Cost: APPROXIMATELY £75—-£85 





¥ 


Details from the Tour Secretary 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
28 KING STREET, LONDON, WC2 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Spring Activities 


PLANNING CENTRE MEETING 


17 MARCH “New Town Neighbourhood Design in 1959’, by 
Hemel Hempstead team, led by H. Kellett Ablett, 
FRIBA, MTPI. Illustrated with slides. 


Chairman: B. J. Collins, FRICS, MTPI. 
Tickets 2s.6d. (TCPA members and students Is. 6d.). 


LECTURES ON NEW PLANNING BILL 
by Desmond Heap, LLM, PPTPI 

13 MARCH Glasgow (details from Secretary, Scottish Section, 18 
Hunter Street, Paisley). 

3 APRIL Cardiff (National Museum of Wales Reardon Smith 
Lecture Theatre). 

24 APRIL Exeter (Royal Albert Memorial Museum, Queen 
Street). 
Tickets 10s. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


22 APRIL at 2.30 p.m. at the Planning Centre. 


Guest Speaker: Mr J. R. Bevins, mp, Parliamentary 
Secretary, MHLG. é 


PLANNING FORUM 
Meetings at 6 p.m. at the Planning Centre 

9 MARCH ~ = “Cumbernauld Planning Proposals’’. Talk with slides, 
by L. Hugh Wilson, OBE, ARIBA, AMTPI, Chief Archi-: 
tect and Planning Officer, Cumbernauld Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

13 APRIL “Current Landscape Design Problems”. Talk with 
slides, by J. W. R. Adams, OBE, PPTPI, PPILA, County 
Planning Officer, Kent. 


DAY TOUR to Crawley New Town and Gatwick Airport 
Saturday, 2 May 





Details of all activities from TCPA, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2. (Temple Bar 5006). 


























In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and 850,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 1 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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Cut 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 
Water Heating 






Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 


CHEAP TO INSTALL.Anelectric 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water’s wanted. 


E.D.A. has prepared a series of 
leaflets setting out the 
Issued by the technical details involved in the 
Electrical Development Association, planning of small hot-water systems, 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. and will be glad to send you copies. 
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Glasgow's Brave Effort 


THE DECISION of the Corporation 
of Glasgow to go all out for a policy of 
planned dispersal of industry and ex- 
cess population is most remarkable 
and commendable. And the brochure 
which it published in January 1959, 
Industry on the Move, is one of the best 
drafted and produced arguments for 
the blessings of dispersal, both to the 
cities who give and the towns who re- 
ceive, that we have yet seen. It is re- 
freshing in the evidence it gives of real 
determination to tackle the deconges- 
tion problem, and of energy in the 
conduct of negotiations with possible 
reception towns and the collection of 
information useful to firms consider- 
ing the location of new plants or the 
relocation of existing plants. Alto- 
gether it is an impressive document, 
and we wish it the maximum possible 
success, without disagreeing with Sir 
Patrick Dollan’s contention on an- 
other page that Town Development 
Act procedure has serious limitations, 
and that more new towns and the use 
of the development corporation me- 
thod are certain to be necessary for 


a speedy and adequate solution of 
Glasgow’s problems. 

The brochure contributes weightily 
to an understanding of the magnitude 
and gravity of those problems. In the 
sixteen Glasgow areas first proposed 
for redevelopment there are half a 
million people. Two-thirds of the 
houses therein have only one or two 
rooms; 80,000 people are living at 
more than three to a room; 30,000 at 
more than four to a room. Most of the 
people have to share toilet facilities; 
only one house in five has an internal 
w.c.; few houses have baths. Great 
numbers of houses are old and dilapi- 
dated; in 1957 2,000 were closed or 
demolished as unfit to be used. 

Thecorporation’s programme, here 
stated as for 1960-80, is to rehouse 
100,000 families from these areas, 
and this first stage of redevelop- 
ment (which will not be the last) in- 
volves the displacement (or “‘over- 
spill’”—a word we shirk as suggesting 
that human beings are molecules in a 
fluid) of at least 200,000 people. The 
corporation abstains from being “‘dog- 
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matic” about the number who must 
leave the city, but says, “there is no 
doubt whatever that in the next 
twenty years there will bea significant 
decline.” 

Thus, the philosophy of the reloca- 
tion of employment as a corollary of 
city redevelopment is unequivocally 
accepted by Glasgow, as it has already 
been by London and Birmingham. 
The day of city possessiveness in 
population is nearly over in Britain— 
to the astonishment of observers in 
legislatively backward countries. In 
the USA the antique competitive 
pride in city aggrandizement still sur- 
vives; and it appears in other coun- 
tries where the phenomenon of rapid 
growth is newer. Few nations yet pos- 
sess the laws and machinery to stop 
or check inordinate growth. Britain 
does possess them, hesitant as we have 
been to use them resolutely. 

The Glasgow brochure discusses 
very intelligently the considerations 
that affect the location of factories. 
Electricity supplies and other tech- 
nical developments have cut for many 
industries the apron-strings that once 
tied them to the great city. Examples 
are quoted of the successful industrial 
developments that have already hap- 
pened in what seemed unpromising 
areas. Beautifully printed town plans 
are given of no less than twenty-eight 
towns of 3,000 to 40,000 prepared 
to accept industries and population, 
with descriptions of the character of 
the towns, sites and buildings avail- 
able, present employment, and what 
the town would do to assist incoming 
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firms. These twenty-eight towns in- 
clude the three Scottish new towns, 
many others in central Scotland, and 
some in the extreme north and south. 

Thespecial attractions offered to in- 
dustrialists—and office businesses— 
include finance for premises or pre- 
mises on rental, housing for workers, 
help in the recruitment of workers, 
and where firms move out, purchase 
of their old factories at full current 
market value (the last four words sig- 
nificantly underlined). 

The Scottish Office, taking part in 
circulating the brochure, mentions 
“the next ten to fifteen years”’ for the 
rehousing of 200,000 people outside 
the city, a shorter period than the 
brochure itself mentions. It adds that 
local authorities have expressed will- 
ingness to provide about 30,000 of 
the 60,000 houses required, of which 
20,000 are included in formal agree- 
ments. In all, fifty authorities are con- 
sidering “‘overspill’’ agreements, The 
spirit is certainly there, and we rejoice 
to know this. 

The questions that remain are: 
whether the smaller towns can gene- 
rate the magnetic force to draw in- 
dustry and city workers to them; and 
whether they can obtain the plan- 
ners and creative teams to carry out 
schemes fully meeting modern tech- 
nical and social requirements and 
aesthetic desires. The new towns had 
to build up such teams, and some of 
them, despite the greater scale on 
which they worked, floundered for 
some time because of the novelty (to 
them) of their job. 


Psychic Spring of Sky-Scraping 
“‘What is the chief character of the tall office building? And at once we 
answer, it is lofty. This loftiness is to the artist-nature its thrilling aspect. It is 
the very open organ-tone in its appeal. . . It must be every inch a proud and 
soaring thing, rising in sheer exultation that from bottom to top it is a unit 
without a single dissenting line—that is the new, the unexpected, the eloquent 
peroration of most bald, most sinister, most forbidding conditions.’’—Louts 


SULLIVAN, in Lippincott’s Magazine (USA), 1896. 
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GLASGOW’S OVERSPILL PROBLEM 


A critical view by the former Chairman of East Kilbride New 
Town Development Corporation of the proposal to provide in 
small towns in many parts of Scotland houses and employment 


am. for overcrowded families from Glasgow.* 


HE SCOTTISH OFFICE scheme to 
transfer 300,000 of the Glasgow 
population from one-apartment 
and two-apartment dwellings (mostly 
insanitary and a century old at least) 
within thirty years seems a magni- 
ficent programme on paper, but it 
will not work out in actual practice. 
This opinion is based on 46 years’ 
experience of Government and local 
authority building in Scotland, be- 
tween 1913 and the present date. Dur- 
ing that period the total number of 
houses built by all agencies, Govern- 
ment associations, local authorities, 
development corporations of new 
towns and private enterprise, in Scot- 
land is approximately 750,000, al- 
though allowance has to be made for 
the curtailment of construction dur- 
ing the second world war, 1940-5. 
Yet it is remarkable that almost 
40,000 dwellings were completed in 
1939-40, after which output dropped 
as low as 2,006 in 1945. The biggest 
contribution in any year since was 
39,548 in 1953, since when there has 
been a gradual decline. The latest 
official report shows that there has 
been a big fall in production in the 
last fourteen months. 


Scale of Housing Need 


The Government, local authority, 
builders, and construction agencies 
will require to erect about 100,000 
modern houses in the next thirty 
years if the Glasgow problem is to be 


* See Industry on the Move. Issued by the 
Corporation of Glasgow and circulated by 
the Scottish Office, January 1959. 


by SIR PATRICK DOLLAN 


solved within a reasonable time. I 
doubt very much if this, which would 
be a desirable feat, can be accom- 
plished. Apart from Glasgow itself, 
which has an enviable record in the 
provision of new homes since the end 
of the second world war, other local 
authorities have not much to sing 
about. The East Kilbride Develop- 
ment Corporation has made avail- 
able 6,090 modern houses for families, 
which number has only been exceed- 
ed by one town council—Paisley— 
which has registered 6,654 new ten- 
ants of municipal houses. 

The Scottish Special Housing As- 
sociation, a Government agency dir- 
ected and financed by the State, has 
been responsible for 48,406 houses 
built by its direct labour agency and 
large contractors who in some areas 
formed 4 consortium to get the work 
finished as quickly as possible. Only 
four county councils managed to 
finish more houses than East Kilbride. 
East Kilbride has also 1,410 houses 
in course of erection and 520 ap- 
proved for building. 


Example of East Kilbride 


All the local authorities started be- 
fore or shortly after the end of the war, 
whereas East Kilbride did not begin 
operations until November 1948. The 
development corporation had then to 
undertake planning and engage archi- 
tects and planners, and had to beg 
contractors to build some habitations 
to get the new town going. The first 
twelve houses were completed in 
August 1949. Private enterprise firms 
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and operators thought the new town 
would flop and preferred to work in 
Glasgow and other areas because they 
got higher rates of pay, plus Sunday 
work and overtime, and moresecurity. 
East Kilbride had gradually to wear 
away this opposition, and with the 
help of civic-minded contractors and 
operators managed, after persistent 
persuasion, to get several small and 
then large schemes going. 

The Department of Health’s con- 
struction figures for Scotland for 1958, 
just issued, show conclusively that the 
East Kilbride Development Corpora- 
tion has outpaced all competitors, and, 
although planning better and build- 
ing better houses than most town and 
county councils, has achieved a per- 
formance superior to that of the great 
majority of municipalities. 


More New Towns Necessary 


This seems to suggest that if Glas- 
gow’s overspill problem is to be solved 
quickly and to the satisfaction of 
those who require to move, it might 
be worth while for the Government to 
establish more new towns so that out- 
put would proceed in keeping with 
needs. Mr John Maclay, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, at a conference 
in Dunoon last year, told me in reply 
to a question that the Government 
had in mind the creation of another 
new town, but he did not reveal what 
site was earmarked. He made another 
reference to the subject in Parliament 
a few days ago, but suggested that 
conditions were not yet opportune 
to implement the Government’s pro- 
mise. 

East Kilbride has been planned for 
a population of 48,000 to 50,000 and 
if Glenrothes and Cumbernauld (now 
in progress) can be scaled to the same 
size, these would provide homes for 
another 85,000 in addition to the 
25,000 to be added to East Kilbride. 
Other new towns could be built at 
Houston and Bishopton (where a site 
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has been offered by the county coun- 
cil). Other suitable areas can be found 
at Inverness, East Lothian, Perth- 
shire, Lanarkshire, Carluke, Eagle- 
sham, Crieff, and Dunblane or Bridge 
of Allan. 


Scottish Record in New Towns 


Scotland is accustomed to new 
towns, as the gazetteer informs us that 
there are 148 communities wholly 
or partly known as ‘‘Newtons’’. The 
majority of these were planned and 
built in the last two centuries. Robert 
Burns, whose bi-centenary is now be- 
ing celebrated, wrote about new towns 
172 years ago. A new town was actu- 
ally built near his native town of Ayr, 
and is known as Newton-on-Ayr. 
Several residential towns were built 
in the Firth of Clyde in the nineteenth 
century, while Glasgow is surrounded 
by dormitory towns such as Giffnock, 
Clarkston, Bearsden, Bishopbriggs, 
and Lenzie, all more or less designed 
and equipped to suit moneyed and 
commercial families who could afford 
to migrate to higher standard com- 
munities and meet the cost of travel- 
ling to and from Glasgow. 


Use of Development Corporations 


The adaptation of the development 
corporation technique to help in solv- 
ing the overspill problem of Glasgow, 
which has been described as the most 
terrifying social conglomeration in 
Europe, will more speedily solve the 
problem, and distribute the popula- 
tion and industry over more suit- 
able territories, than concentration on 
overspill settlements. These are bound 


to be slower in building because of 


the scarcity of experienced contrac- 
tors and operators in small country 
towns and rural districts. Most of the 
large building firms are located in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, and the four industrial counties 
and it will not be easy to persuade op- 
eratives to lodge in overspill villages 
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RECEPTION AREAS _ 


Particulars of the 
areas Shown here are 
contained in the 
appendices which follow. 
In addition Glasgow is' 
still negotiating with 
other areas and details 
of these areas will 


be published later. 












GIRVAN 


One of the illustrations — gtpanrae 
from Industry on the Move. 


and small towns until houses are also want assurances that if they 
available. Moreover, they will want migrate, training and jobs will be 
higher rates of remuneration because available for their teen-age children. 
of the need for travel allowances and New industries can be attracted to 
other expenses. The operatives will new towns more easily than to over- 
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spill districts. This has been proved in 
East Kilbride, Glenrothes, and Cum- 
bernauld, and the same is also likely 
to happen in the new towns I have 
ventured to nominate. East Kilbride 
has had to fight very hard for indus- 
tries, but it managed to secure some 
of the best manufacturing firms in 
Britain and America despite fierce 
competition from other areas. Fac- 
tories and warehouses now employ 
almost 7,000 men and women, which 
number will be increased to 9,000 or 
10,000 in the next two or three years. 


New Towns are Economical 


If it is argued by the Government 
that new towns are more expensive 
than overspill local schemes, then I 
remind the Treasury financiers that 
almost £140 million has been spent 
on varying subsidies for housing in 
Scotland since 1913. This expendi- 
ture would pay for five or six new 
towns planned as a national pro- 
gramme with an overall direction to 
secure a fair allocation of skilled per- 
sonnel, building materials, operatives, 
and other requirements. 

A member of the Government 
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stated the other day in Parliament 
that it was difficult to get new indus- 
tries to move to the Highlands and 
other rural areas because of transport 
costs and other obstacles. The High- 
land and rural population has been 
migrating to the South of Great Bri- 
tain or overseas since 1745. The drift 
south continues, and while the pre- 
sent writer and other reformers would 
welcome a drift north, such a reversal 
is very difficult to foresee. 

Even now they are migrating in 
greater numbers than at any time 
since 1945, and in the past week two 
emigration offices have been opened 
in Edinburgh, with official approval, 
to specialize in the furnishing of in- 
formation to Scots who wish to emi- 
grate to the Commonwealth lands or 
other countries. One office, we are 
told, is to give special advice to young 
people as to why they should emigrate 
to Asia, Africa, Australia, the Middle 
East, and other countries, but as yet 
offices have not been opened in Glas- 
gow or Edinburgh to give overspill 
families advice as to how they can re- 
move and be happy in small hamlets, 
villages, and towns. 


Correspondence: Canal Maintenance 


From Mr D. D. Hutchings, Lower Earley, 
Berks : In your issue of November 1958 
(page 436) you have a paragraph 
and picture headed “Canal Main- 
tenance’. The writer—Mr J. D. U. 
Ward, obviously—says that the gates 
will never be opened. He must know 
that he has no authority or founda- 
tion whatsoever for saying such a 


thing; in fact Ham and Colthrop 
locks, near Newbury, have recently 
had new gates fitted. Maybe Mr Ward 
will be willing to state where he gets 
his information, not only about the 
gates never being reopened, but also 
when the lock pictured was called 
Lower Denford Lock. The lock is, in 
fact, Dunhill Lock (No. 75). 





Mr 7. D. U. Ward replies : 

The statement that the gates will 
‘never be opened”’ is regretted: 
“never” is a long time. But it would 
seem reasonable, if new gates are to be 
fitted, to fit them without building 
a brick wall across a waterway— 
whether the fitters be a canal associa- 


tion or other body. Mr Hutchings is in 
error in suggesting that I called the 
lock Lower Denford Lock, but I did 
describe the place as Lower Denford. 
The picture was taken within a fur- 
long of Denford Mill, which I was told 
was in Lower Denford, and the 1 in. 
Ordnance map gives no other name. 
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HOUSING IN POLAND: 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


We are privileged to publish this authoritative study of the 
housing and population situation in Poland by a leading person- 
ality in that country’s building and planning movement. 


by PROFESSOR MICHAL KACZOROWSKI 


has given up her vast and poor- 

ly developed Eastern territories 
and has recovered Western areas 
which, though ruined through war, 
were in a better state of development. 
The area of Poland has decreased 
from 390,000 square kilometres in 
1939 to 312,000 square kilometres in 
the post-war period. Simultaneously 
the population decreased through war 
losses and territorial changes from 
34°5 million in 1937 to 23°9 million 
in 1946, and then increased to 28-1 
million in 1956. The great intensifica- 
tion of urbanization is characteristic 
of the post-war period. The popula- 
tion of the towns decreased from 9 
million in 1939 to 7°5 million in 1946, 
and then increased to 12-6 million in 
1956. At the same time the rural 
population showed signs of decreas- 
ing, particularly during the Six Years’ 
Plan (1950-5). This is a consequence 
of the intense process of industrializa- 
tion, a specific industrial revolution 
of post-war Poland. The number of 
wage-earners in industry grew from 
854,000 in 1937 to 1°2 million in 
1946, and 2g million in 1957. 

This large development of industry 
involved a great amount of migration 
from the countryside to the towns, 
as well as inter-town exchanges, the 
greater use of women’s labour, and 
the increase of the range of daily 
travel to work. 


B CONSEQUENCE of war, Poland 


Housing Stock and Occupation 
The state of housing stock in the 


pre-war Poland was poor. In 1931 
there were in urban areas 1,930,000 
dwellings with 4,227,000 rooms. The 
average density of occupation was two 
persons per room, and for one-room 
dwellings 3-9 per room, with a tend- 
ency to increase. House construction 
was then only for the higher-income 
groups, while the flow of rural people 
townward crowded into the cheapest 
and the smallest old dwellings. One- 
room dwellings were 36-5 per cent, 
and two-room dwellings 32 - 2 per cent 
of the total. 

In 1950, in towns there were 
2,445,000 dwellings with 5,971,000 
rooms. On average, there were 1°5 
persons a room; 21-1 per cent of 
dwellings were one-room flats and 
37°5 per cent two-room flats. The 
average dwelling unit had 2-4 rooms. 
The average density throughout the 
whole country was 1°5 persons per 
room. 37°9 per cent of the total 
population lived at an occupation 
density of two to four persons per 
room, and 10-9 per cent at more than 
four persons per room. 41-2 per cent 
of households had no separate dwell- 
ings. The housing situation was still 
worse in the countryside, where the 
average occupation density was 1-9 
persons a room, while in poorer areas 
it was as high as 2-7.* 

These averages do not give a full 
picture of the situation. Within the 
averages there is also a wide range 
of densities of occupation. 


* Statistical Yearbook of 1957, pp. 258, 261. 
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Condition of Dwellings 


The quality of Poland’s housing 
stock is low for two reasons. The first 
is technical dilapidation. According 
to Wanda Litterer’s estimates,* the 
proportion of 1950 use-value to the 
initial value amounted, on the aver- 
age, to 551 percent. This percentage 
reflects a range of internal physical 
conditions, such as moisture, cold, 
leakage, etc., all of which cause a re- 
duction in dwelling use-value. 

The second is obsolescence of build- 
ings. A high percentage of dwellings 
are by present standards insufficiently 
equipped, ventilated, and situated. It 
is enough to say that in Polish towns 
in 1950 only 42 per cent of dwellings 
had running water, 26 per cent had 
w.c.s, and only 16 per cent had bath- 
rooms. t 

In the first years after the war, ex- 
cluding Warsaw and the Upper Sile- 
sian Coal Basin, the demand for 
dwellings for wage-earners settling in 
industrial towns was primarily met by 
the reconstruction of war-damaged 
buildings. This was done either by 
state authorities or by owners or ten- 
ants of these buildings. 

Since 1950, the first year of the Six 
Years’ Plan, the situation has been 
changing because of two factors. 
There were no more war-damaged 
buildings suitable for reconstruction ; 
and the construction of great in- 
dustrial enterprises had to be ac- 
companied by new workers’ settle- 
ments. Hence there was organized as 
early as 1948 the Workers’ Settlements 
Building Department (““ZOR”’) un- 
der the Minister concerned with con- 
struction. It was the Government’s 
chief housing agency for the towns 
and workers’ settlements, other than 


* Standart mieszkaniowy w miastach Polski— 
studium metodologiczne (The Housing Standard in 
Polish Towns—a Methodological Study), Appen- 
dix I, table 3. The Housing Institute, 1958 
(unpublished). 

t Data from 1950 census. 
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agricultural workers. Housing on a 
smaller scale was also carried on by 
some state departments for their own 
needs as well as by co-operatives and 
individuals building mainly for their 
own purposes. 


Aim not Achieved 


In total Government housing, in- 
cluding agricultural, amounted in 
1950-5 to 74 per cent, with great 
preponderance in towns and town- 
type settlements, which with co- 
operative housing amounted to more 
than 95 per cent of the whole. This 
situation made it possible to subject 
to the public interest all housing in 
towns and industrial settlements. But, 
despite this fact, the aim of Socialist 
housing economics, namely to pro- 
vide each family with an independent 
healthy dwelling, adequate in space, 
location, and equipment, was not 
achieved. The demand grew more 
rapidly than the output. The follow- 
ing table shows the total amount 
of housing completed in the years 


1950-7.* 


* A, Andrzejewski; ‘Szacunek ilosci mieszkan 
wybudowanych w latach 1950-1955’ (Esti- 
mates of number of dwellings completed in 
the years 1950-1955), Biuletyn Instytutu Budow- 
nictwa Mieszkaniowego (Bulletin of the Housing 
Institute), No. g9-M, 1956; see also: J. Dangel: 
‘Poréwnanie rozmiaréw budownictwa miesz- 
kaniowego zrealizowanego w latach 1950 


1957 z rozwojem ludnosci’ (Comparison of 


housing volume completed in 1950-1957. 
with population development), Biuletyn Insty- 
tutu Budownictwa Mieszkaniowego (Bulletin of 
the Housing Institute), No. 8-M, 1958. 
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HOUSING IN POLAND 1950-7 
Dwellings completed (in thousands) 
By state and | By private In towns and | 
Year Total caer e bhi |  indwiduals " ta “ bs regal In the 
a“ other puntic | at their own sep n-type countryside 
Sunds | expense settlements - 
a _ a ee ae ee eee ee Teas ees Ee Le 
1950-7 616 419 | 197 379 «=| 287 
4 Ba ee ee eee 32 Jeol sy 
<2) 1950 60 36 | 24 37 23 
ra 1951 59 41 18 33 26 
by | 
wn 1952 55 39 | 16 38 | 17 
: 
a“ 1953 69 50 | 19 45 | 24 
1954 7 | 19 45 | 26 
| | 
1955 89 62 27 56 33 
: | | 
in- 1956 gl 59 | 32 54 37 
in 
at 1957 122 80 | 42 71 51 
mn- 


‘O- @ In the years 1950-7 the popula- ratio between the population increase 











nis tion increased by about 3,924,000, and the dwellings completed from 
” and 1,803,000 rooms were completed. 1953 shows an improving trend, as the 
on Thus, for each newly built room there following table shows:* 
- were two persons, and for each new Note that building in 1957 in- 
‘ dwelling 6-4 persons. However, the * J. Dangel, op. cit. 
rO- zy 
nt POPULATION INCREASE AND NEW DWELLINGS 
ce, | 
10t . | Dwellings 
re Increase in Increase in | poppe completed 
‘ Year population dwelling units f al cet per 1,900 
veil | (in thousands) (in thousands) pr aro additional 
int | pot : inhabitants 
ars — | ————— —————}—_—_——— 
1950 | 422 60 142 2°4 
an 1951 472 59 125 2°3 
sti- 
in 1952 492 55 112 2°1 
2U= 
ing 4 1953 512 69 135 2°6 
rel: 
SZ- 1954 | 501 71 142 2:9 
99 F 
of 1955 532 89 | 167 3°3 
57: : . 
sty 1956 526 91 | 173 3°3 
of 
1957 465 122 | 262 4°3 
= 
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creased by 32 per cent on 1956; state 
building by 26 per cent, and private 
building by 38 per cent. The accelera- 
tion in 1957 permits an expectation 
that the average occupation per room 
will continuously diminish. This is not 
so, however, in the case of independ- 
ent dwellings. 


Housing Economics 


In the inter-war period housing 
needs were mainly met by private 
builders or corporations acting for 
profit. Here we must distinguish be- 
tween houses built before 1918, for 
which rents were controlled, and 
buildings constructed after the first 
world war which were rented at 
market value. Besides, to cater for the 
working population, housing co-op- 
eratives took up building activity, as 
well as some independent unions of 
local government. Low-interest cre- 
dits from public funds enabled these 
bodies to let dwellings at lower rents. 


Rationing of Housing Space 

Because of discrepancies and acute 
overcrowding in the smallest dwel- 
lings, a system of compulsory alloca- 
tions was introduced in 1945. Munici- 
pal authorities were empowered to 
apportion dwellings and living space ; 
occupiers had to admit additional 
tenants where there were fewer in- 
habitants than the norm called for. To 
some extent this process took place 
automatically because of the im- 
poverishment of the once better-off 
population. 

Thus the discrepancies in average 
occupation densities of bigger and 
smaller dwellings were balanced. But 
of course this problem has not been 
solved. To obtain a dwelling it was 
necessary to have it allocated by the 
public agency for allocation. Only 
those war-damaged buildings which 
were rebuilt by their owners or oc- 
cupiers were excluded from compul- 
sory allocation, under the condition 
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that the number of persons inhabiting 
these dwellings would not be fewer 
than that required by official stand- 
ards. 

Rents were standardized at a very 
low level. In spite of the decreased 
purchasing power of the zloty, how- 
ever, they did not reach the usual pre- 
war level of rents for the working 
population. Asa result, the rent factor 
did not adjust the size and quality of 
dwellings to the occupiers’ capacity to 
pay. Non-pzyment of rents did not 
lead to ejection. In 1958, a new hous- 
ing act was passed, raising rents for 
dwellings with an insufficient num- 
ber of inhabitants. On the other 
hand, legislation concerning one- 
family houses and flats built by pri- 
vate individuals at their own expense 
(with or without state assistance) for 
their own needs exempted them from 
the compulsory housing regulations. 
That means that the owner of a one- 
family house, provided that the floor 
area does not exceed 100 square 
metres (1184 square feet) a person or 
of a dwelling in a block of flats, can 
dispose of it as he wishes. 


Directives of Housing Policy 


For many years the question of 
promoting the building of one-family 
houses, and dwellings in blocks of 
flats, for owner-occupation has been 
discussed. It is remarkable that in 
recent years building by individuals 
at their own expense has shown a 
great development, though checked 
both by the lack of building materials, 
and by the low rents of state-con- 
structed flats. 

The building of one-family houses 
falls into two groups: those with State 
loans, as a rule very well equipped, 
sometimes too well, and usually well 
situated; and those without State 
aid, as a rule poor, substandard, with- 
out basic equipment, badly situated, 
without running water and transport 
facilities, and even without good ac- 
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cess. This kind of development is— 
in a great measure—a negative con- 
tribution to town-planning patterns. 
But, on the other hand, it has been a 
kind of “safety-valve” through which 
a family low down on the public 
housing lists can obtain a flat, gene- 
rally a substandard one, but in any 
case a flat. 

In the present period of rapid and 
spontaneous development of private 
building, the basic problem is to pro- 
vide for these people State subsidies 
sufficient to ensure that new build- 
ings will have a minimal standard, 
and that their maintenance will not 
be beyond the means of their owners 
or tenants. Simultaneously, the needs 
of those who cannot, because of low 
income or lack of resources, start in- 
dividual building, should be met by 
blocks of flats constructed by the 
State. That means that State or local 
government building activity would 
be limited to the most socially needed 
dwellings, those for the low-income 
groups. Other needs would be covered 
by co-operatives or other organiza- 
tions of future tenants, with the assist- 
ance of properly distributed public 
funds. In this second group all main- 
tenance costs would be covered by 
the tenants. 

A minimal dwelling standard 
should be fixed. Flats falling below 
this would be declared substandard, 
and would have to be either improved, 
rehabilitated, or replaced. Such a 
policy is conditional, however, on a 
considerable increase in housing vol- 
ume. The improved situation in the 
supply of building materials makes 
this possible. Simultaneously, in view 
of the importance of this problem, 
preliminary directives to the long- 
term plan provide that the number of 
new dwelling units in towns and the 
countryside is to be increased from 
122,000 in 1957 to about 500,000 in 
1975. Fulfilment of the plan would 
bring a basic improvement in housing 
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conditions. But it necessitates the al- 
location ofa bigger part of the national 
income to building and maintenance 
of dwellings. 


Social and Economic Conclusions 


1. The low-rent policy increases the 
demand for living space and at the 
same time creates a deficit in the pre- 
sent housing economics. The State is 
assigning funds for the repair of di- 
lapidated houses. That means that 
the administration of building is not 
responsible for its maintenance and 
tends to become bureaucratic. Con- 
servation and maintenance of build- 
ing are conditioned by additional 
State subsidies. 

2. Allocation of flats through a pub- 
lic agency, together with the low-rent 
policy, ties the tenant to his flat. This 
prevents a free choice of location, con- 
venient to place of work, school, and 
other individual wants. It intensifies 
public transport problems, and makes 
difficult an organic distribution of in- 
habitants, according to their prefer- 
ences, needs, and places of employ- 
ment. 

3. The policy of compulsory al- 
location was linked, in fact, with the 
needs of industry and the needs of 
State organization. Persons who were 
necessary either for industry or for 
government administration were high 
on the list. Housing conditions of per- 
sons badly in need of dwellings were 
less considered. 

4. The policy of dwelling alloca- 
tions particularly makes difficult the 
situation of youth and young married 
couples. These, asa rule, are low down 
on the lists, because of the priority of 
families with children and other de- 
pendants. 

5. The policy of low rent quickens 
the process of technical dilapidation 
of buildings. Maintenance is done ir- 
regularly and, as a rule, too late, thus 
speeding up dilapidation. 

6. To improve the housing con- 
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ditions in Poland it is necessary to en- 
large the volume of construction. To 
set in order our housing economics, 
propositions must be formulated to 
fix rents at a level that permits 
revenues to cover costs of conserva- 
tion and full repairs. If revenues do 
not cover rents fixed in such a way, 
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then a Government subsidy is neces- 
sary to keep rents down to the tenants’ 
ability to pay. In particular cases the 
rent fixed in this way has to be covered 
by social welfare assistance. 


The most important means of 


improving the housing situation in 
Poland, however, is to build more. 


Gothic Revival and Survival at Thetford 


Those who know the Newmarket—Norwich road will be familiar with the great 
square tower of St Peter’s Church, Thetford, whose prominent buttresses 
straddle the pavement of the high road. Most of us will have taken it as a good 


example of a flint-built medieval English square tower. A good example of 


flint work it certainly is, but the surprise is that it is not medieval. A pinched-in 
ogival arch with wispy crockets reveals to the observant that in the west door 
the eighteenth-century ‘‘Gothick”’, and not the medieval, mason has been at 
work. Then one notices a cartouche above this door proclaiming the date 1789. 
This is the date not merely of the door, but of the whole tower. The photograph 


of the Gothick arch and the cartouche shows what an outstandingly good job of 


flush flint-work with freestone decoration the eighteenth-century builders did. 
The other picture, an unusual view taken from a nearby first-floor window 
off the main road, shows how well the eighteenth-century tower fits the medi- 
eval nave. Their handling of the idiom demonstrates how the eighteenth-century 
builders of this tower carried forward effortlessly into their century the older 
traditions of church-building. St Peter’s, Thetford, has a little of the Gothic 
revival about it. But there also existed in Britain a Gothic Survival that could 
produce such works as the vaulted approach to the hall of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the Chapel of Peterhouse, Cambridge, long after the end of the 
Middle Ages. St Peter’s Church, Thetford, is a meeting point of Survival and 
Revival. GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK 
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Professional Institutions : Feesand Tax 

The upward trend of membership 
fees of professional institutions is a 
sign of these inflationary times. It re- 
flects the cost of living and the general 
rise in prices (and, incidentally, of 
salaries). Many of our readers in the 
planning and related professions, how- 
ever, have recently saved a useful 
amount of income tax by being al- 
lowed to charge as expenses against 
their incomes the fees they pay to 
institutions essential to their employ- 
ment or occupation. — 

May we make the gentle suggestion 
that they should allocate some part of 
this welcome annual saving to volun- 
tary societies like the Town and 
Country Planning Association, which 
with very small resources and an im- 
mense amount of unpaid work by a 
few enthusiasts have raised the flag of 
planning and keep it in the public 
eye ? But for this devoted and arduous 
work, planning laws and administra- 
tions would never have come into 
existence, and but for its continuance 
public interest in and support of plan- 
ning would decline or advance less 
rapidly. 

Many citizens who have no direct 
professional interest in the advocacy 
of planning subscribe to and work for 
the TCPA and other societies because 
they see the importance of planning, 
and its even greater possibilities in the 
future. We cannot help feeling that 
professional men and women, them- 
selves engaged in planning, should be 
even more ready than laymen to sup- 
port educational and policy-making 
activities in this field. 

The minimum subscription to the 
TCPA is £1 115. 6d. p.a., or on seven- 
year covenant £1 10s. od. p.a. 


American Institute of Planners 


The present annual dues for the 
AIP (at 2-8 dollars to the £ sterling) 
are: members, £12 5s. ; associate mem- 
bers, £5 7s., rising over five years to 
£8 1gs.; students, £1 6s. Entrance 
fees for full members are £5 7s. 

A proposal is now before the mem- 
bers to abolish the rule fixing these 
dues, and to give the Institute’s 
Board of Governors power to fix and 
revise the dues and fees at any time by 
a vote of two-thirds, provided that be- 
fore any change is made the proposal 
must be circulated to all members for 
comment within ninety days. This is 
put forward as a better administra- 
tive method of fixing dues. But it is 
understood that some increase may 
be necessary. 


Semi-Detached Views 


A new contributed feature ‘‘Semi- 
Detached Views” appears on page 
116. This will appear regularly in 
Town aND CountTRY PLANNING in 
future. 
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NEW TOWN HOUSING LAYOUTS 
Residential Precincts, Newton Aycliffe 





Newton Aycliffe was originally planned for a maximum population of 10,000 to occupy an 
area of 880 acres, and in planning the neighbourhoods or wards, the idea of grouping houses 
round village greens was adopted. In the earlier wards A and B this could be done on a fairly 
spacious scale. In 1957 the maximum population was raised to 20,000 for the same area, which 
means a somewhat less generous allocation of space for later neighbourhoods. The plan shown 
below of one of the precincts in Ward B is one of the most pleasing examples of grouping houses 
in an irregular yet very effective manner round the “‘village green’’ seen in the centre. The 
ground slopes to the east, where the green narrows to the north is a group of trees and shrubs, 
while in the south is an unusual row of patio houses shown in the photograph above. 
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Plan of another of the earlier precincts of Ward A at Newton Aycliffe. In addition to the 

“village green’’ seen towards the east of the area, there are several small open spaces arranged 

irregularly in various parts in calculated relation to the housing groups so as to obtain interest 

and variety. The alternation of groups of houses and small open green spaces makes the layout 
attractive. 


Captions and photograph by Arnold Whittick 
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Ninepence a Square Foot 

Large advertisements proclaim 
that in Northern Ireland you can 
have factory space for gd. a foot, all 
the labour you want, and every sup- 
port a Government faced with 8 per 
cent unemployment can give you. 
Yet there is no rush to Ulster. In 
Scotland, where the disadvantages 
of a stretch of sea between producer 
and market do not exist, it costs 
3s. gd. a foot, and a few hundred 
jobs have been created there under 
an official scheme, which has yield- 
ed a total of sixteen projects (from 
sixty-six applications). Another such 
scheme, incorporating nineteen fur- 
ther areas of unemployment, has just 
been announced. 

It is difficult to obtain detailed in- 
formation about the reasons for this 
reluctance of industry to move away 
from the congested conurbations to 
places where there is plenty of space 
and labour. Occasionally one hears 
that American, rather than British, 
firms tend to apply, as in Lanarkshire 
and at Milford Haven. This is not sur- 
prising. Americans, used to thousands 
of miles between factory and customer, 
tend to look at the costs of production 
much more than British manufac- 
turers. Of course the large firms know 
all about costs, but the medium and 
small concerns tend to seek safety in 
numbers. In many engineering in- 
dustries transport costs are now an 
insignificant part of total costs, and 
urban congestion, in any case, exacts 
a higher price than rail freight on the 
final product. 

One is inclined to think that there 
is, in fact, no rational thought behind 
this obstinate clinging to big cities. 
The managing director’s wife prob- 





ably doesn’t relish the prospects in 
Anglesey or Cumberland. Maximiza- 
tion of output or profits is not much 
of an object in life when you have 
the sort of temperament that would 
rather tick over in Tottenham than 
flourish in Flintshire. 

The real problem is: can we, na- 
tionally, afford this attitude? Shall 
we be able to compete against others 
who look further ahead ? And can we 
afford the dreadful waste which is im- 
plied in the continued sprawl of the 
large cities on the one hand, and the 
deserted fringe areas, with their un- 
employment and empty houses, on 
the other hand ? 

It may well be that the present 
machinery for dealing with the de- 
velopment areas is inadequate. There 
is a divided command: at least three 
Ministries have to be consulted on 
each project, not to speak of local 
authorities and regional boards for 
industry. This means delay, frustra- 
tion, a large risk of official stupidity 
blocking plans somewhere up the 
line, and, of course, high costs. The 
new towns development corporations 
obviated most of these difficulties. It 
would appear that the best way of 
solving the problem would be to es- 
tablish such corporations in the areas 
of unemployment, to give them the 
power of doing whatever is required 
to bring in industry, to look ade- 
quately after the needs of managing 
directors and key workers, and to be 
ready, when necessary, to build more 
houses to bring in more workers. 


Scheduled Buildings 


A correspondent in The Times com- 
plained that a building in Winchester, 
scheduled as being of historical or ar- 
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chitecturalinterest, isto be demolished 
in the course of redevelopment. The 
local authority replied that it does all 
it can to preserve such buildings, and 
succeeds in the majority of cases. More 
often, the funds are lacking to restore 
an interesting privately owned build- 
ing, and when it falls into disrepair, it 
has to come down. 

In our village (now a conurbation 
suburb) there is a fine seventeenth- 
century house, one of the very few the 
city can boast. It is duly listed. It has 
been in a bad state for years, and it is 
about to be replaced by a roundabout 
for the long-awaited trunk road by- 
pass. One protests in vain. The local 
authority is not wicked. It does its 
best, but it must, eventually, serve the 
community as a whole, and there 
really is nowhere else for the by-pass 
to go. 

Yet these complaints have a bear- 
ing on planning policy asa whole. The 
sin lies not in redeveloping the centre 
or rim of a city for the needs of 1980, 
but in allowing the unlimited growth 
of towns until no reasonable case can 
be made out for the preservation of 
the charms of the Georgian or even 
the Victorian period. The damage was 
done years ago. It is our job to pre- 
vent future waste: to see that the 
cities do not swallow more villages, to 
shift the balance of industrial location 
so that highways will not have to pour 
their concrete breadth over every 
cobbled market place. 


Housing in Paris 

I have always thought that French 
cities, and especially Paris, must be 
the delight of our “urbanist”’ archi- 
tects. Nowhere else in Europe are 
the working and lower-middle classes 
herded together in quite such inde- 
cent conditions as there. Some statis- 
tics have recently been published in 
England in connection with the deter- 
mination of the new French Govern- 
ment to make an attack on these 
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conditions. Yet of course it’s all 
very economical, in a way. Hundreds 
of thousands of families live in one- 
room accommodation, often in a hétel 
(which is no hotel in our sense of the 
word), paying extortionate prices. 
The sanitary statistics are reminiscent 
of Great Britain sixty years ago. On 
the other hand, the villas sprawl lux- 
uriantly in Auteuil or Neuilly, and the 
country seats are still surrounded by 
their tranquil acres. No doubt, if the 
French Government now finds that it 
has to invade the countryside beyond 
the banlieu, there will be an outcry 
from agricultural interests. But the 
fact is that the school-teacher in 
Issy or the toolmaker in Billaincourt 
dreams of a one-family house with a 
garden anda place to park his “2 CV” 


just as much as his English counter- 


part, and nothing would be so certain 
to ensure popularity for the new ré- 
gime asa move in that direction. True, 
there is also a very urban French 
population, notable for its beautiful 
large flats. But neither their tastes nor 
their incomes are representative. We 
tend to hear rather a lot about them, 
thanks to our novelists. 

Re-housing might mean a less com- 
pact city. But is there any real merit 
in being the most over-crowded capi- 
tal in Europe? And will the centre of 
the city lose its charm because its 
families are decently housed ? There 
is no sound solution to the problem in 
simply invading the departments of 
the Seine and Seine-et-Oise. What is 
needed in France, as in England, is to 
break the alarming tendency of the 
capital to increase its relative import- 
ance. 


Trees Again 


At the School of Architecture’s 
“Open Day”’, the visitor is delighted 
by the technical competence and the 
vivid imagination of our future city 
builders. They have an eye for colour 
and the training to cater for human 
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needs, and know how to economize 
where necessary. A group of fourth- 
year students had worked on a “‘pro- 
ject’’, a piece of suburban redevelop- 
ment that will want doing in the near 
future. I was struck particularly by 
the care with which each existing tree 
had been recorded on their plans, 
named, and incorporated into the 
new lay-out. Of course, this some- 
times means adjusting the design to 
save a fine specimen. It means special 
care in planning the course of sewers 
and roads. The roots must have room, 
and yet be contained. The students 
knew what to do. 

What bothered me was the prac- 
tice of our local authority as opposed 
to the training it gives. I presume that 
the young men I met will be build- 
ing in a year or two from now. Who 
will then win—they, or the dead- 
weight of official indifference ? When 
they built an estate for 4,000 people 
near our house recently, the trees went 
down like ninepins. Just one small cop- 
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pice was saved. The reason was that 
they interfered with the most eco- 
nomical layout—dead-straight ter- 
races and parallel rows of maisonettes. 
It was, they said, too expensive to put 
concrete shells round each tree’s root 
area to protect mains services and 
footpaths, or to stagger the houses 
where necessary. In any case, we were 
told, tenants dislike these trees near 
their houses because they take away 
sunlight and the leaves make the 
places untidy. Instead, the Parks De- 
partment has planted new trees on 
the verges, where they fail to thrive 
owing to the imperative necessity for 
parking cars on the grass strips (the 
authorities did not foresee the need 
for garages), and the children have 
done the rest. Here and there a par- 
ticularly sturdy specimen survives, to 
be a tree, perhaps, thirty years from 
now. 

I hope our young architects will 
remember their schooldays. 

WILLIAM SMALL 


Outdoor Advertising in Tasmania 


A recent advance of major signi- 
ficance in the preservation of rural 
scenery in Tasmania was the addition 
to the Statute ofa revised Defacement 
of Property Act, passed by Parliament 
in November 1957, for the purpose 
of limiting outdoor advertising. The 
Scenery Preservation Board, who op- 
erate within the Lands and Surveys 
Department, was constituted the au- 
thority for its administration. 

The Act provides that no advertise- 
ment shall be erected or displayed on 
any land or building outside cities and 
major towns without the board’s ap- 
proval. Hitherto, the Act applied only 
to Crown lands, consequently this 
kind of advertising was often trans- 
ferred to private lands along high- 
ways and lesser roads. Under the 





Local Government Act, municipal 
councils previously had authority to 
permit the erection of such signs pro- 
vided that the consent of the land- 
owner was also obtained. 

The revised Act allows a period of 
grace to November 1960 for the re- 
moval of non-approved signs erected 
under agreement before it came into 
force. It is, however, to be the policy 
of the Scenery Preservation Board to 
impose a general prohibition on fur- 
ther hoarding-type commercial signs 
within the area of its jurisdiction. This 
decision has been influenced largely 
by the possibility of advertisers taking 
intensive steps to exploit the Tas- 
manian scenery to the detriment of 
the anticipated expansion of the tour- 
ist industry. JOHN FOSTER 
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INTERNATIONAL PLANNING COURSE 
AT LUND UNIVERSITY 


national course on planning has 
been held during the first fort- 
night of September at Lund Uni- 
versity, Sweden. Last year’s course, 
under the title “Planning for To- 
morrow ’’, dealt with different aspects 
of social planning. It was attended by 
some sixty participants from many 
countries, including some east of the 
“Tron Curtain”. The course was 
arranged by the Lund Students’ 
Union, and financed largely by the 
Rotary Clubs of southern Sweden. 
The course was wide in its scope: 
among the subjects dealt with in lec- 
tures and discussions were the prob- 
lems of economic prediction, popula- 
tion changes, university recruitment, 
the place of UNESCO in planning, 
and the conflict between centraliza- 
tion and decentralization. But, as was 
natural in a country with such a 


F:: THE last ten years an inter- 
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vigorous tradition of town and coun- 
try planning as Sweden, much atten- 
tion was paid to questions of housing 
and city design. Among the lecturers 
was Professor Sune Lindstrém of 
Gothenburg, the designer of the 
master plan for Karachi. But most 
valuable of all was the opportunity 
for participants to tour new building 
areas in Lund and, especially, Malm. 


Housing in Lund 


In Lund itself, a small town of 
36,000 inhabitants, the problem of 
housing shortage is fairly pressing. It 
is still laid out on its medieval plan, 
although few ancient buildings re- 
main. On the outskirts we were able 
to look over new housing for both the 
city and the university, and the new 
schools. The university has doubled 
in size in recent years, and its 5,400 
students are hard put to it to find 


Students’ flats at Lund University. 
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The Sports Stadium at Malmo. 


living space. Some 25 per cent of the 
students are married, owing to the 
late age at which they go to the uni- 
versity, and the length of time taken 
to graduate. Many of them have to 
take lodgings in the town, but to offset 


this an impressive programme of 


building students’ flats is being press- 
ed forward. The new flats are some- 
what expensive to live in by British 
standards, though not by Swedish 
standards or relative to private 
“digs”. They are indeed luxurious 
compared with British students’ halls 
of residence or colleges, although the 
luxury is one of design rather than 
of decoration. The flats shown on 
page 119 are newly completed and 
form part of ‘‘Kristianstads Nation” 
(the students live in “‘nations’’ cor- 
responding to their home districts). 


The Planning of Malmo 


The city of Malmé has grown from 
a medieval fishing village; in the 


eighteenth century it had declined to 
a mere 2,000 inhabitants. The har- 
bour built in 1775 inaugurated a still- 
continuing phase of expansion, and it 
has now a population of 217,000, be- 
ing the third largest town in Sweden. 
The buildings mostly belong to the 
last century and a half, although the 
medieval street and canal plan of the 
Old Town survives. The city is for- 
tunate in having an unusual amount 
of open space near the Old Town, and 
the planning policy is one of high 
concentration leaving much clear 
country between blocks. The blocks 
are wider and have more apartments 
per storey than is usual elsewhere in 
Sweden, and the favourable circum- 
stances, together with careful econo- 
mic planning and the widespread use 
of pre-fabricated concrete slabs, have 
helped to keep rents lower than else- 
where—they are actually 30 per cent 
lower than in Stockholm. 

There are, however, some single- 
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family houses, although they amount 
to only about 10 per cent of the ac- 
commodation being built. In another 
ten years’ time the proportion of 
single-family accommodation will be 
increased. Among the small houses 
already built, the Open Air Town 
built in 1944 and 1948 was excep- 
tionally interesting. The district is 
heated from a single boiler house, in 
the same building as the laundry and 
a row of shops. The houses are built in 
a zig-zag fashion, so that each has its 
own outdoor sitting place in the gar- 
den shielded by the shrubberies 
shown in the illustration on this page. 
This rear area is open to pedestrians 
only, and the land between is main- 
tained by a gardener whose wages 
come out of the rents. 

Some 2,500 new apartments are 
built annually, in accordance with 
the master plan. This plan is worked 
out by the town planning office in 
great detail, and the actual building 
is carried out in strict accordance with 
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it by various agencies. About 40 per 
cent is being built by the Co-opera- 
tive Building Society, 30 per cent by 
public building societies, and 30 per 
cent by private builders. There is no 
question of private builders doing the 
planning and then getting it approv- 
ed or amended or rejected by the 
authorities: the planning is positive, 
not negative, and the results are im- 
pressive. 


Social Facilities and Housing 


The students of the course reacted 
in ways varying according to their 
countries of origin to the different 
aspects of Swedish town planning 
presented to them. Not even the most 
blasé could fail to be impressed by the 
dramatic sweep of the new sports 
stadium, seen on page 120, completed 
last year. It has accommodation for 
31,000 spectators, with parking space 
for 8,000 cars and 10,000 bicycles— 
far too large at present, but the popu- 
lation of the city is expected to reach 


The “Open Air Town’’ at Malmé. 
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260,000 as soon as 1970, and this, to- 
gether with the bridge to Copen- 
hagen to be built across the Sound, 
will bring in spectators enough to fill 
it. Nor could they fail to be excited 
by the blocks of flats, running up to 
sixteen storeys and set wide apart, 
in the Lorensborg and Blekingsborg 
districts. 

Malmo has the problems char- 
acteristic of great cities, such as 
juvenile delinquency. The director of 
the Town Planning Office admitted 
that neither he nor anyone else knew 
if the building going on at break- 
neck speed in accordance with the 
master plan would solve these prob- 
lems, or if people would really be 
happy in the new city. The shortage 
of housing is such that people simply 
jump at what they can get, and only 
time can show if they really like it. 
Such modesty on the part of a town 
planner was refreshing. 
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Reactions of the Students 

Faced with the example of Sweden 
in planning, the various participants 
of the course found their fortnight a 
stimulating experience. Despite the 
sometimes heated discussions which 
took place, both in formal meetings 
and over refreshments of many kinds, 
probably few if any found their 
opinions much changed. But at least 
everyone learned to appreciate, if not 
to sympathize with, the views of the 
others. To western Europeans, in par- 
ticular, it was salutary to be reminded 
how urgent are the problems of plan- 
ning in the non-industrialized areas 
of the world, and how differently they 
look to the people who actually live 
there. Every member of the course, on 
dispersing to so many different parts 
of the world, had gained some ex- 
perience and enlightenment which 
could probably have been gained in 
no other way. 








Giant’s Staircase. Flats in construction at Bristol 
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NATIONAL PARKS OF VICTORIA 


Some of the first National Parks in the world were initiated by 
voluntary enthusiasts in Victoria. Legislation for their establish- 
ment and control came in 1951, and there are now prospects of the 


designation of additional areas. 


ICTORIA WAS early in the 
V national park field with the re- 
servation in 1882 of Fern Tree 
Gulley, 14 square miles of unique 
Australian scenery in the Dandenong 
Ranges, east of Melbourne. Today, 
there are thirteen national parks in 
the state and, since 1956, a central 
National Parks Authority has been 
responsible for their administration. 
Between 1882 and 1956, however, 
stretches a long period of slow deve- 
lopment, with many disappointments 
and much hard work by dedicated 
voluntary organizations and private 
individuals who sought to establish 
firmly the principle of national parks 
before clearance and settlement over- 
took the more vulnerable parts of the 
natural landscape. 


Initiatives by Voluntary Bodies 


With three national parks reserved 
by the turn of the century and all 
thirteen parks designated by 1930, 
progress, on paper at least, appears 
remarkably good in relation to many 
other countries. Unfortunately the 
local honorary committees of man- 
agement who ran the parks were 
seriously handicapped by lack of 
funds, and no statutory financial pro- 
visions existed to help them. Those 
parks which could not rely either on 
grants from the Tourist Resorts 
Committee or on revenue from camp- 
ing and parking fees had therefore to 
resort to the expedients of allowing 
timber extraction, grazing leases, and 
even quarrying, to find the money for 
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essential maintenance and protection 
works, 

The first move in the reservation of 
an area as a national park was 
generally made by a_ voluntary 
organization, such as the Field 
Naturalists’ Club, which would make 
representations to the government of 
the day. In some instances many 
years elapsed between the first sub- 
mission and the ultimate reservation 
of an area. The method, apart from 
delay, was haphazard and provided 
little guarantee that the best protec- 
tion was being given to the special 
flora or fauna or the scenic interests of 
the state. 

The total area of all the national 
parks in Victoria is only about 480 
square miles, or 0-6 per cent of the 
land area of the state. The new 
National Parks Authority, which was 
set up in 1957, has therefore among 
its many important tasks that of 
examining the need for further 
national parks to conserve important 
aspects of Victoria’s landscape and 
wild life at present unprotected. 


The State takes a Hand 


The urgency of the need for this 
type of comprehensive examination of 
Victoria’s landscape resources was 
dealt with at length by the State 
Development Committee on National 
Parks which presented its report to 
the Government in 1951. This com- 
mittee recommended strongly the 
need for early legislation to secure 
the reservation in perpetuity of the 
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national parks of the state, and to 
establish a central policy-making and 
executive authority with adequate 
funds to carry out its job. The report, 
like that of the Hobhouse Committee 
in Britain, provided the framework 
for a Bill which was placed before the 
Legislative Assembly early in 1956— 
to become the National Parks Act on 
30 October of the same year. The 
fifteen sections and one schedule of 
the Act (all contained in ten pages) 
show an economy of words commend- 
able in the field of parliamentary 
draughtsmanship. 

The objects of the Act are con- 
cisely stated as (a) to provide for the 
establishment and control of national! 
parks; (b) to protect and preserve 
indigenous plant and animal wild 
life and features of special scenic, 
scientific, or historical interest in 
national parks; (c) to maintain the 
existing environment of national 
parks; and (d) to provide for the edu- 
cation and enjoyment of visitors to 
national parks and to encourage and 
control such visitors. 


Personnel of Parks Authority 


In May 1957 the State Cabinet 
appointed a well-known Australian 
naturalist, Crosbie Morrison, as full- 
time director of national parks and 
selected the ten-man National Parks 
Authority provided for in the Act. 
Chairman of the authority is the 
Minister of State Development; other 
members include the departmental 
heads concerned with lands, forests, 
public works, soil conservation, and 
fisheries and game. Three further 
members represent respectively the 
Victoria Ski Association, the Vic- 
torian Tourist Board, and organiza- 
tions concerned with the protection 
of native flora and fauna. 

In Victoria, as in so many countries 
of the world, national parks owe a 
great debt to the work of voluntary 
bodies and it is fitting that this debt 
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should have been recognized by the 
appointment of the Honourable C. E. 
Isaac, OBE, as vice-chairman, to re- 
present the many voluntary organiza- 
tions and people who have a special 
interest in national parks. Mr Isaac, 
who is President of the National Re- 
sources Conservation League, spent 
many years campaigning for the 
present legislation, and was for some 
time a Member of Parliament. 


Functions and Powers 


The primary duty of the National 
Parks Authority is laid down as being 
**. .. to maintain every national park 
in its natural condition and to con- 
serve therein ecological associations 
and species of native plants and ani- 
mals and to protect the special 
features of the park and as far as prac- 
ticable to exterminate exotic plants 
and animals therein’’. The authority 
is also to encourage people to use and 
enjoy the parks, but to do so “‘. . . in 
such a way as to leave them unim- 
paired for the enjoyment of future 
generations’. Finally, the authority 
must protect the parks from injury by 
fire—a specially difficult problem in 
many of the heavily forested parts of 
Australia. 


Section 13! 


The local management committees 
may continue to function by dele- 
gation of powers from the central 
authority, now, however, with the 
advantage of reasonabie funds, and in 
due course as units of a properly inte- 
grated system of organization. Powers 
are given to the Legislative Council to 
revoke the appointment of a local 
committee and to the National Parks 
Authority to revoke any aspect of 
delegation. One hopes these powers 
will seldom be needed. Reading 
through the Act, one hopes too that 
there is no sinister significance in the 
fact that the financial provisions are 
contained in Section 13! 
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Protection and Development 


On the positive side the Act gives 
wide powers to carry out permanent 
works for the protection, develop- 
ment, and improvement of the parks, 
including the construction of accom- 
modation buildings, camping places, 
and roads and tracks. Oddly enough 
the National Parks Authority is not 
permitted to have a works depart- 
ment, and any constructional works 
must be done either by private con- 
tractors or by some other public 
authority. 

By agreement with the parks au- 
thority private enterprise, on a con- 
cessionary basis rather similar to that 
operated in the American parks, can 
manage or occupy accommodation or 
camping facilities. 


Character of the Parks 


That then, briefly, is the Act— 
probably among the most recent 
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national parks legislation in the 
world—but what of the character of 
the parks themselves ? With three ex- 
ceptions they are small, in some re- 
spects akin to the national monu- 
ments of the USA and especially so in 
their common function of preserving 
some unique or unusual aspect of 
natural landscape, character, or local 
wild life. 

The very smallest park, the tiny 
g! acres Bulga Park, inland from the 
much larger Wilson’s Promontory 
Park, is a superb example, wisely pre- 
served from the days of clearing and 
settlement, of the original mountain 


‘tree-fern gullies of this rain-forest 


area. 


Jewels of Bird Life 


Largest of the parks is the Wyper- 
field National Park which extends to 
218 square miles in the remote hill 
country of north-western Victoria. 
Sanctuaries contain myriads of tiny 
jewels of bird life—the fairy wrens 
and similar feathered sprites, while, 
by contrast, emus, Australia’s largest 
birds, roam over the whole park. The 
two other large parks are Mount 
Buffalo in the eastern part of the 
state, a lofty plateau surrounded by 
spectacular granite precipices, and 
Wilson’s Promontory, the southern- 
most tip of the Australian continent, 
with a fine fringe of crescent beaches 
and majestic granite headlands. 


Prospect of Further National Parks 


The protection and development 
of the existing national parks of 
Victoria and the examination of 
potential areas for designation should 
now be able to proceed at a much 
faster rate under the 1956 Act, and no 
doubt other Australian states, not 
least Victoria’s neighbour New South 
Wales, will watch this progress with 
interest and with an eye to the pos- 
sibility of bringing their own legis- 
lation up to date. 
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STUDIO-HOMES FOR ARTISTS 


The city of Gothenburg has provided specially designed flats with 
studios for Sweden’s “‘West Coast’ painters. Various agencies 
are now providing for artists and sculptors in other parts of the 
city. Is there an unsatisfied need of such provision in Britain? 


ESPITE THE fact that in Sweden 
D there is a widespread tradi- 
tion of buying original art, so 
that artists have acquired something 
of an insider social status, no general 
planning of housing units for them 
yet exists. This was the position in 
Gothenburg until a few years ago. 
Now, however, a radical change is 
taking place. By 1960 the city, in 
which about 300 practising artists 
have their homes, will possess at least 
100 specially designed flats with 
studios attached. 

This was brought about through 
the initiative of the Gothenburg Ar- 
tists’ Club, when three of its members, 
who felt hampered in their creative 
work, took the housing problem into 
their own hands. 

Armed with sketches of a practical 
studio-flat, in which one of the rooms 
had been planned as a studio, they 
called on a leading housing official 
and explained their difficulties. 

The official listened sympatheti- 
cally. He replied that the young men 
had an excellent case. Of course, un- 
like Swedish applied art (with its 
international reputation) the merits of 
Swedish graphic art, notably painting, 
remained a matter of contention. 
But, from a housing standpoint, this 
was irrelevant. 


Case for Special Accommodation 
The real point was that artists, like 
other professional men and women, 
had learned their job at least in 
part at the State’s expense, and that 
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their products were used by innum- 
erable public institutions, from banks 
and schools to libraries and restaur- 
ants, quite apart from the very large 
number of private individuals who 
bought pictures and pieces of sculp- 
ture. This being the case, the housing 
authorities had a duty to improve the 
working conditions of artists. And as 
working and living conditions of this 
social group could not be, or at least 
were not, separated, clearly some 
kind of housing units for artists must 
be established. 

That was in 1951. Today Gothen- 
burg possesses about seventy-five new 
flats with studios attached, apart 
from a number of studio-flats speci- 
fically intended for sculptors. This 
surely must be regarded as a con- 
siderable achievement. 

The original studio-flats were built 
by one of the city’s two municipal 
housing corporations. In order not to 
delay matters, they were added to a 
pointhouse already under construc- 
tion. Architectural drawings were 
hastily altered so that top-storey 
maisonettes could include studios. 


Flats Over Garages 

By 1953 the nucleus of an artists’ 
colony had taken root, around these 
initial adaptations, on the granite 
heights of Guldheden, a freshly de- 
veloped area with magnificent views 
of the city and harbour. In 1957 two 
more groups of studio-flats—twelve 
in one unit, eighteen in another— 
were ready for occupation. 
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These thirty studio-flats have an 
unusual history. They were built on 
the top of already existing flat-roofed 
garage-blocks owned by the munici- 
pality. The artists argued the solid 
economic advantages of adding two 
storeys. The officials recognized that 
the proposition was viable, and went 
ahead with the project. 

The idea of both raising a family 
and carrying on a concentrated crea- 
tive activity above a vast garage may, 
at first sight, appear uninviting. But 
on visiting these housing units and 
discussing the question with artists, I 
learned that they were very happy in 
their new homes and work-places. 

The garage-blocks are squat and 
elongated, but the main entrances to 
them, as well as all the windows, do 
not overlook the service road to the 
garage doors, but face a wide, quiet 
street. There seemed to be no undue 
disturbance from vehicles. 

However I did feel a faint battery- 
hen atmosphere in the long, dim, cor- 
ridors within these massive buildings. 
And I wondered if this concentration 
of artists would not lead to a certain 
aesthetic in-breeding; but I was un- 
able to find anyone who shared my 
apprehensions. As a matter of fact 
these particular studio-flats are great- 
ly sought after; especially those de- 
signed for families which have a 
patch of garden on the sloping site at 
the back. 


Variety of Schemes 


In other parts of the city, more 
homes for artists are on the market. 
Some were built by the Municipality, 
and others by the Tenants’ Co-opera- 
tive Society (H.S.B.), which, by the 
way, has, for many years, shown an 
appreciation of the arts. For example, 
so far as I recall, H.S.B. were organiz- 
ing travelling art exhibitions all over 
Sweden already in 1939. 

Studio-flats are available, like all 
other housing units, in accordance 
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with an applicant’s position on the 
housing lists. The rents are not sub- 
sidized, and remain in line with pre- 
vailing prices, which, standard against 
standard, are well below British levels. 
These housing units come in a variety 
of combinations. For bachelors, the 
unit is a studio, plus bathroom, 
kitchenette and built-in fitments. The 
family studio-flat usually includes 
two bedrooms and a large kitchen, 
intended as a daytime living-space. 
The studio itself is regarded as suit- 
able for evening social activities. 

There was no top-light in the 
studios I visited, but all, except the 
earliest ones, had very large windows, 
with a northerly aspect. (This gave 
the kitchen-living room a sunny 
position.) Studios had an average 
headroom of over 3 metres, and an 
area of 35 square metres. The actual 
living quarters were small, but then 
space norms in Sweden are well below 
those we are accustomed to in this 
country. 


Homes for Sculptors 


Studio-flats for sculptors are in a 
different part of the town. They are, 
of course, sited at ground level. 
Equipment includes a trolley and 
tackle for moving blocks of stone be- 
tween the street and studio, and out 
into an open working area. Elec- 
tric power facilitates the riveting of 
armatures and the creation of welded 
metal sculpture. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
achievement in this entire field, at 
least in terms of imagination, is a 
single outsize studio, available for 
anyone at work on a massive piece of 
sculpture or, for instance, the “‘car- 
toon” of a fresco. 

This particular studio has its resi- 
dential section, but cannot be thought 
of as a home, since it is let out for 
relatively short periods. Artists from 
any part of Sweden may hire it. 
Those belonging to Gothenburg are 
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given priority. And if the monument, 
mural, or whatever has been com- 
missioned is for the local city council, 
a rent reduction is made. 


A Lead to Follow? 


It seems probable that other 
Swedish towns will follow this Goth- 
enburg plan. Whether British artists 
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would welcome so much official 
solicitude, is hard to say. Perhaps 
many might well declare that assist- 
ance with housing, in itself, could be 
the thin end of some ominous wedge. 
Others possibly would shrink from 
the “‘battery-hen” overtones. But 
some, I feel sure, long for just this 
type of practical help. 


Historical Sidelight: Howard and Esperanto 


Extract from The British Esperantist, 
September 1907: 

In the afternoon 500 Esperantists 
travelled in a special train to Letch- 
worth, where is situated the Garden 
City, founded by our fervent colla- 
borator, Mr Ebenezer Howard. An 
Esperanto programme and prospec- 
tus explaining the objects of the city 
was presented to each visitor. The 
visitors walked over the property, 
conducted by Mr Hugon and other 
townsmen, and much admired the 
sanitary conditions of life and clean 
homes of that ideal town. The walk 
was exceedingly instructive, and all 
the more interesting from the fact 
that, as with the Esperanto move- 
ment, the founder of the Garden City 
has experienced the same barriers in 
the realization of his idea. While tea 
was taken in the excellent restaurant 
of Messrs Dudeney and Johnson, Mr 
Ebenezer Howard gave a speech of 
welcome, and in a most interesting 
manner explained the object of the 
society by whom the Garden City 
was constructed. He compared the 
Garden City with Esperanto, saying: 

“Esperanto and the Garden City 
are two leaders towards newer and 
brighter conditions of peace and 
goodwill. With the greatest pleasure 
I desire to tell you by means of our 
kara lingvo, Esperanto, something 
about our equally dear and useful 
Garden City. I do not in any way 
doubt that just as Esperanto is prob- 


ably destined to become the uni- 
versally understood language, so also 
the fundamental principles of the 
Garden City enterprise will in due 
time be accepted throughout the 
world. The Garden City aims at 
doing in the sphere of action prac- 
tically the same as Esperanto is en- 


deavouring to do in the sphere of 


languages by commencing at the 
commencement. One of the most 
important matters still necessary is 
that all the inhabitants of the Garden 
City should learn the language, 
Esperanto, in order to be able to 
welcome in words of the language all 
who come from lands across the sea to 
the young city.” 

After tea Madame Zamenhofarriv- 
ed from Cambridge by motor-car and 
was loudly acclaimed by all present. 
Mr P. D. Hugon (the secretary of the 
Esperanto Society in the Garden 
City) received her, and after a short 
stay, Mdme Zamenhof, returning to 
Cambridge by automobile, made a 
tour of the city. So passed that inter- 
esting afternoon, which will ever 
remain memorable on account of the 
practical demonstration of the suc- 
cessful result of the work of one man 
with a high ideal. 

The excursionists returned to Cam- 
bridge some minutes before seven 
o’clock, thus having still an hour 
before continuing the busy Congress 
programme in the New Theatre at 
eight o’clock. 
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The Old Town Hall, 


Leominster 


From time to time one hears tall stories 
about our rich American cousins buying 
historic houses, castles, and even ruins and 
having them shipped across the Atlantic. 
I do not know how often this has really 
happened but just over a century ago the 
Town Hall of Leominster in Hereford- 
shire was put up for auction and bought 
for the ridiculous sum of £95 by a certain 
Mr Arkwright who dismantled it and re- 
built it about a mile away. The building is 
perhaps best described in the words of the 
bill advertising the sale. 

“This is one of the few remaining 
Timber structures of the 16th century; it 
was erected by John Abel, the most noted 


Architect of his time. It is composed of 


Timber and Plaster, and adorned with 
curious grotesque figures, in a good state 
of preservation, standing on 12 Oak Pil- 
lars of the Old Ionic Order, now sustained 
on Stone Pedestals. The upper part of the 
Building displays a profusion of Carving, 
and various Sentences are inscribed upon 
it. 

“To all Lovers of such curious anti- 
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quated Buildings, an opportunity of 
gratifying their tastes now presents itself, 
which may never occur again, and which 
should not be lost sight of.”’ J. c. p. sMITH 


TO ADMIRERS OF 


ANTIQUITY. 


TOWN-HALL, 


Leominster, Herefordshire 


MR. E. RUSSELL 
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Legal Notes 











Section 14 ofthe Townand Country 
Planning Act, 1947, provides that on 
a grant of planning permission the 
local planning authority may attach 
such conditions ‘‘as they think fit’’. 
Wide as these words are, they do not 
authorize the planning authority to 
impose any conditions it chooses. The 
conditions must be reasonable and 
must relate to the purposes of the 1947 
Act; moreover, it would be improper 
to impose a condition requiring the 
payment of money or the giving of 
some other form of consideration: e.g. 
the cession of land to the local plan- 
ning authority. 

These principles may be deduced 
from the general law as applied by the 
Courts over many years to cases re- 
lating to the powers of public authori- 
ties generally. Two recent cases, how- 
ever, deal specifically with planning 
control. In Pyx Granite Co. v Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, Lord 
Denning said that the conditions 
‘must fairly and reasonably relate to 
the permitted development’’. In this 
particular case, however, the Court 
of Appeal considered that the con- 
ditions in question were valid, having 
regard to this test (see ““Legal Notes’, 


July 1958). 


Agricultural Cottages 


More recently, in Fawcett Properties 
Ltd v Buckingham CC, Mr Justice Rox- 
borough declared ultra vires a condi- 
tion attached to grant of planning per- 
mission for the erection of a pair of 
semi-detached cottages. The cottages 
were to be in the green belt, and the 
condition provided that they were to be 
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occupied only by “persons whose em- 
ployment or latest employment is or 
was employment in agriculture as de- 
fined by section 119 (1) of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1947, or 
in forestry, or in an industry mainly 
dependent upon agriculture and in- 
cluding also the dependants of such 
persons as aforesaid’. 

His lordship said that some con- 
dition for the purpose of securing 
these cottages for agricultural work- 
ers, so long as there were any who 
wished to inhabit them, would have 
been proper. But he held that the con- 
dition actually imposed was too wide 
and could not be justified in that it 
did not “‘fairly and reasonably relate 
to local planning considerations”. 

There was also some question in 
this case as to whether the condition 
might not be void for uncertainty, but 
in the circumstances it was not neces- 
sary for the judge to decide this point. 


Enforcement Notice npeals 


Any person on whom an enforce- 
ment notice has been served may ap- 
peal to the local justices on the grounds 
set out—though not very clearly—in 
section 23(4) of the 1947 Act. Section 
23(5) provides that any person ag- 
grieved by the decision of the justices 
may appeal to quarter sessions. Ob- 
viously, this entitles the owner cr oc- 
cupier of the land to appeal, but does 
it confer a right of appeal on the local 
planning authority? In the recent 
case of Jones v Ealing BC, the Division- 
al Court said that it did not, unless 
the magistrates had awarded costs 
against the authority. 

Although this decision means that 
the local planning authority have no 
general right of appeal against the 
decision of the justices, it does not 
affect their right to ask the justices to 
state a case for the opinion of the High 
Court on any point of law involved in 
the decision. 

A. E. TELLING 
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DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR THE CEN- 
TRAL AREA OF CHICAGO. City of 
Chicago, August 1958. 

This vividly illustrated brochure 
prepared by the Commissioner of 
City Planning and published by the 
Mayor, explains to the citizen, in a 
most attractive way, a vast project of 
redevelopment of the central area of 
the city, where many acres of extra 
space could be obtained by consoli- 
dating and relocating existing rail- 
way terminals. 

It is claimed for the plan that it 
provides ‘“‘for such long needed 
improvements as a new court house, 
state university, consolidated railroad 
terminal, government and _ civic 
center, housing, modern transporta- 
tion facilities, beauty, and open 
space. Of more importance, it strives 
to give to all the people the best there 
is of urban living in providing for 
convenience, recreation, culture, en- 
tertainment, religious participation, 
and the unlimited opportunity for a 
rich and varied life that only a great 
city can give.” 

The traffic plan uses the existing 
comprehensive super-highway plan 
as a major framework and is designed 
to serve all parts of the city and the 
metropolitan area from an express- 
way ring round the central area. 
Provision is made for car parking 
and for internal pedestrian piazzas. 
Nevertheless the attractive-looking 
photographs of models of the pro- 
posed centre give one the impression 
that these piazzas will only accom- 
modate a small fraction of those who 
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will occupy the tall buildings which 
surround them. 

It is estimated that it will take 
twenty-two years to carry out the 
plan at a cost of 1} billion dollars of 
public and private money. 

GEORGE L. PEPLER 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY COUNCIL: 
Annual Report of Planning Officer. 19 
pp. +- 10 tables. 

The council is planning authority 
for some two-thirds of its county, with 
a population of 199,000. The remain- 
ing third, with a population of 
18,000, forms part of the Lake Dis- 
trict National Park, but the county 
provides planning services for this 
part also. In this, the first of his series 
of annual reports, Mr K. Steen, the 
county planning officer, presents a 
useful survey of the objects and 
methods of planning practice in the 
area, as well as of its problems. 

In spite of a very favourable em- 
ployment position in the industrially 
redeveloped West Cumberland area, 
this is not retaining its natural in- 
crease of population, and the im- 
provement of living environment is 
therefore considered of paramount 
importance. The main activity in 
this area is in its southern half. The 
rocket motor testing station in the 
formerly almost uninhabited and in- 
accessible Spadeadam Waste has 
called for considerable housing ex- 
pansion in the town of Brampton, as 
have, over a longer period, the 
atomic projects of Windscale and 
Calder Hall at Seascale. The rural 
area fringing Carlisle is being sur- 
veyed to determine which villages 
offer scope for residential infilling, 
consistently with maintenance of 
character. At Carlisle itself, the rail- 
ways envisage a new marshalling 
yard of 348 acres at Kingmoor, which 
will replace the many old yards 
which are such a prominent feature 
of the inner city area. Opencast coal 
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prospecting, seaside caravan develop- 
ment, and projects for attracting 
motor and caravan traffic away from 
the inadequate roads of the adjacent 
national park, provide problems. 
Satisfactory features are the low rate 
of appeals, as well as the very high 
proportion of appeal decisions in 
which the planning authority has 
been upheld, and the apparent close 
understanding between the county 
and the minor authorities enjoying 
planning delegation. An interesting 
proposal refused on appeal was that 
for a motel, etc., at the summit of the 
1900-ft pass over the Pennines at 
Hartside. 
E. W. HODGE 


BETTER TRANSPORTATION FOR YOUR 
city. Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, 1958. 95 pp., 18 plates, 18 
charts and maps. 

This book is the work of one of those 
effective voluntary associations that 
characterize America, the National 
Committee on Urban Transporta- 
tion. Panels of experts have contri- 
buted towards it and the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads has given active help. 
The result is another workmanlike 
addition to the many excellent 
studies of road problems now being 
published in the United States, some 
of which have been reviewed in these 
pages. The present attractively pro- 
duced book is probably the most 
interesting to British planners be- 
cause it is a guide on how to establish 
and implement a modern road and 
land-use plan for the developing 
traffic flow of a city. Interesting mini- 
mum standards are recommended. 
Modern techniques for getting the 
facts of a town’s problem and modern 
solutions, such as urban motorways 
and flyovers, are discussed. It is true 
that the latter are firm proposals in 
only two British towns—Londen and 
possibly Newport, Mon.—but their 
adoption will increase as our traffic 
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gets inexorably nearer to American 
densities. Planning officers and mem- 
bers of planning committees of county 
boroughs would all get a clearer in- 
sight into ways of meeting their traffic 
and parking problems of the future by 
reading this book. 
GEOFFREY D. M, BLOCK 


BRITAIN: AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK, 
1959 EDITION. Prepared by Central 
Office of Information. HMSO. 215. 

This handsome volume of 507 
pages plus index is a most useful 
reference book for natives of the UK, 
and indispensable for English-reading 
visitors or students. It briefly describes 
our physical and demographic back- 
ground, and clearly explains our 
government, our economy, and our 
main public and _ social services. 
Town and country planning, hous- 
ing, national parks, and new towns 
are admirably explained, though of 
course the Bills introduced at the end 
of 1958 could not be included in a 
work for which the ‘deadline’? was 
September 1958. There is a thirty- 
page bibliography, including a rea- 
sonably fair-minded selection on 
planning subjects. The illustrations 
are well printed and well chosen to 
interest foreign readers; one or two 
good pictures of new town family 
houses would have improved the 
balance. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH: A SURVEY IN 
HALIFAX. HMSO. 1s. 6d. 

No less than one-quarter of the 
factories in Halifax have unsatisfac- 
tory overall environmental condi- 
tions. The proportion of the total fac- 
tory labour force working in these 
conditions is less—slightly more than 
one-eighth—but it is still depressingly 
high. This and confirmation of the 
rudimentary nature of the industrial 
health services are the principal facts 
revealed in this booklet. Compre- 
hensive and authoritative, it is the 
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result of an inquiry carried out by a 
team of factory inspectors for the 
Industrial Health Advisory Commit- 
tee which advises the Minister of 
Labour on the development of indus- 
trial health services in work places 
coming within the scope of the Fac- 
tories Acts. 

The Advisory Committee recog- 
nized that it must first discover the 
facts of the present situation. For this 
purpose two surveys have been made. 
The first, of all the factories in a 
locality, was made in Halifax, not be- 
cause it was good or bad, but because 
it was thought to be typical. The 
report of the second survey (of the 
pottery industry) has not yet appear- 
ed. 

Taken together, these reports will 
provide much of the information 
necessary for a fundamental re- 
appraisal of the Factories Acts. More 
important, they reveal the extent to 
which the present provisions are not 
observed and enforced. It is now the 
modest aim of the Factory Inspector- 
ate to make a routine inspection of 
each factory once in four years (it was 
much more frequent in the 1920s), 
and there is reason to believe that 
even this target is not reached. For 
years there has been a strong case for 
greatly increasing the number of 
factory inspectors. On the evidence of 
Halifax alone, there is clearly a need 
for a large increase quickly. 

The Halifax report could also be 
important, however, for the influence 
it may have on the structure and 
character of a National Industrial 
Health Service. At present, there are 
a few relatively small services for 
which provision has been made either 
by private munificence or by en- 
lightened employers. Where the need 
is greatest, however, the surface of the 
problem has scarcely been scratched. 
There is ample scope for dramatic 
progress, 

As a result of the report, the Indus- 
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trial Health Advisory Committee 
have made proposals for another 
experiment to be undertaken at 
Halifax. This will no doubt be useful 
but it is decidedly unambitious. A 
greater sense of urgency should be 
manifested. W. MCCALL 


TREES IN TOWN AND CITy. Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government. 
HMSO. 7s. 6d. 

As might be expected, this is a well 
got-up but not luxurious booklet of 
eighty-three pages. Just over half is 
given to the use of trees in certain 
situations and the rest an authorita- 
tive list of useful trees for all aspects 
of urban use from planting in a small 
garden to landscaping. 

The first part is illustrated by over 
100 photographs, each of which has a 
direct bearing on the text, and is re- 
ferred to at the relevant point. It is 
pleasing to have the illustrations 
spread through the text so that con- 
stant turning to an appendix is avoid- 
ed. 

The first chapter, an analysis of the 
visual effect of trees in the setting both 
as near and distant views, needs care- 
ful reading to appreciate the aesthetic 
points. For example, the value of ir- 
regular shapes in trees in contrast to 
the regularity of architecture is per- 
haps of growing importance, as is the 
giving of a living quality to hard 
surfaces and the changing patterns 
brought by the seasons and the 
growth of trees. 

The second chapter gets down to 
the problems of future planting and 
the use of existing trees in built-up, re- 
developed, and new areas. No parti- 
cular prescription is given, but guid- 
ance is indicated for dealing with 
central places, special view-points, 
squares, car-parks, and urban spaces, 
streets, industrial areas, landscapes, 
the town as a whole, and the more ex- 
tensive possibilities in areas of re- 
development and the new areas. All 
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are given point in the illustrations. 

The last chapter covers the choice 
and care of trees. Whilst detailed dir- 
ections for pruning are beyond its 
scope, the results of good and bad 
pruning are very effectively shown in 
the photographs. The use of the list at 
the end is particularly relevant in this 
section, though I should have wel- 
comed more illustrations of particular 
trees in the list. Strangely enough, all 
but four of the nineteen illustrations 
are in winter garb; perhaps the reason 
is that then the trees show more 
plainly the effects of pruning. 

The last few words deal with prob- 
lems of vandalism; and the healthy 
effect of interesting the children in 
tree care, by planting ceremonies and 
schemes for adoption of a tree, and 
by a pamphlet published by one de- 
velopment corporation in the form of 
a‘‘Country Code” distributed through 
schools. JOHN CHEAR 


THE SNOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK. 
National Parks Commission. HMSO. 

S. 
As Mr Edmund Vale, editor of this 
exemplary guide “‘takes responsibility 
for all those parts of the text not as- 
cribed to another author’”’ it is in fact 
very much his own book, with only 
the chapters on geology, flora, fauna, 
and mountaineering ascribed to their 
appropriate specialists. 

Informatively factual as he is, rang- 
ing the whole territory here in good 
English prose as he has done in actual 
physical fact for a generation in all 
weathers and at all seasons, as arch- 
aeologist, historian, topographer, and 
ethnologist, it is his skill as a regional 
novelist that has enabled him to pre- 
sent this portrait of Snowdonia with 
such clarity and grace. 

“On the spiritual side there is, first 
and foremost, the power of environ- 
ment exercised by natural beauty— 
endless miles of it, where roads follow 
through wooded valleys watered by 
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clear, rushing rivers, and through 
high mountain passes. Or, again, 
where paths and ancient trackways 
on open moorland lead away from the 
routes of wheeled vehicles up into the 
heart of the hills, where Nature has 
pursued the long course of evolution 
to no other human accompaniment 
but that of the shepherd. Here, the 
power of environment is strengthened 
by that of solitude—a spiritual asset 
of inestimable worth in any age, es- 
pecially this one.” 

The photographs and outline maps 
are all they should be, and with the 
aid given by his chapter ‘“The People 
and the Language’? even the most 
complete stranger should have no 
difficulty in getting a great deal more 
than mere sightseeing from his way- 
faring through the 850 square miles 
of delectable and now dedicated 
countryside that is here delineated. 

Cross-country walks, climbs, an- 
tiquities, curiosities, the National 
Trust, notable landscapes—all find 
a place within the guide’s hundred 
pages, not one of which is wasted. 

Both the National Parks Commis- 
sionand HMSO can be congratulated 
on a model production. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


THE NORTHERN REGION (NORTH 
EAST COAST OF ENGLAND). Worth 
East Industrial and Development Assocta- 
tion. 16 pp. 14 tables. Map. 1958. 1s. 
This booklet brings up to date the 
biennial series of reports on employ- 
ment in the North East, published by 
the organization created to provide 
the local initiative to match the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to overcome the 
chronic unemployment in the area. 
The success of these activities is de- 
monstrated in Tables xm and xiv, 
which show that even in the recent re- 
cession the total of workless increased 
less fast than in the country as a whole. 
This is not a depressed region now, 
and even the black spots of the ’thir- 
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ties, like South West Durham and 
Jarrow, are healthy enough. Signi- 
ficantly, the highest total (4-2 per 
cent) is now in the Scarborough area. 
This has just been recognized by the 
Government announcement of spe- 
cial measures to channel employment 
from congested areas to this and other 
holiday towns—but the problem is 
different from that of the shipyards. 

Despite the great efforts to attract 
new industries to the development 
areas, the fundamental pattern of the 
distribution of employment between 
the main groups has hardly changed 
in the last ten years. The older basic 
industries, including coal-mining and 
steel, have lost a fraction of 1 per cent 
of their share of the total, and the 
non-basic manufacturing industries 
(which include most of the new 
comers) have increased only from 12 
to 15 per cent. Prosperity has come 
to Tyne and Wear, but, it seems, as 
part of a national movement. 
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This raises the question of long- 
term prospects. Since the report ap- 
peared, ship-building has declined 
sharply, and so has steel-making. We 
shall see in 1960 whether the efforts 
towards diversification have been 
really successful. With well over 15 
per cent of the labour force directly 
engaged in these two industries, there 
are grave dangers. The stark fact is 
that employment in the area has 
scarcely expanded since 1948, and for 
men alone it has contracted. Thus, we 
may conclude that, if anything, the 
balance of employment has shifted 
further away from the North East. 
The statistical material has been 
admirably presented by Miss J. Abel, 
but the conclusions drawn from them 
are presented in highly compressed 
form. The booklet is very good value 
for money, and one hopes that the 
local authorities and ministries to 
whom it is addressed will make a ser- 
ious study of it, especially as to the in- 
centives required for the successful 
redeployment of industry. 
D. E. C. EVERSLEY 


SURVEYING. Choice of Careers Series. 
Ministry of Labour and Council of Indus- 
trial Design. HMSO. 1s. 9d. 

This booklet, No. 87, is one of a 
series produced by the Ministry of 
Labour to assist young people in 
choosing a career, which can be 
strongly recommended to all con- 
cerned with the surveying profession ; 
in particular to those schoolmasters 
who have the task of guiding boys into 
useful and attractive careers. Much 
trouble has been taken to collect facts 
and figures and, since it is written by 
someone who is not himself a sur- 
veyor, the book is all the more useful 
as being strictly objective. 

Every practising surveyor should 
read this booklet, for even he may 
learn for the first time what a sur- 
veyor is throughout its wide implica- 
tions. There is a risk however that 
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the central core of the profession has 
been lost sight of in that each special- 
ized section, such as land surveying 
and mining surveying, is given in the 
booklet perhaps greater weight than 
its share might warrant. This raises 
the whole difficulty of how to describe 
to the man in the street or the boy in 
the school what the ordinary sur- 
veyor’s life is; but this booklet should 
help. J. D. TRUSTRAM EVE 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. In 
12 volumes. Dent. 245. 

To one not hitherto possessing an 
encyclopaedia and with an ingrained 
dislike of large books, Everyman’s En- 
cyclopaedia is a surprise and a plea- 
sure. Its octavo volumes contain all 
the material a good encyclopaedia 
should contain, yet comprehensive- 
ness in titles and information is com- 
bined with economy of presentation 
in quite admirable fashion. 

The sections on planning subjects 
are remarkably accurate and com- 
plete. Green belts, we learn, are as 
old as the Old Testament, though the 
term was first used by Sir Raymond 
Unwin in his reports to the Greater 
London Planning Committee in1924- 
33. Ministry Circular 42/55 is sum- 
marized. America’s three ‘‘Green- 
belt towns”’ are introduced, describ- 
ed, and their influence attributed ina 
couple of sentences. 

This approach is applied to nation- 
al parks, garden cities, new towns, 
housing, and town and country plan- 
ning itself: definition, historical de- 
velopment of motives and ideas, legis- 
lation, modern achievements and 
practice at home, information and 
comments on foreign parallels, and 
references for further reading. 
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The sections on housing and town 
planning are especially valuable, and 
particularly the latter. A treatise on 
planning which differentiates be- 
tween town design, which is an an- 
cient art, and town and country 
planning as a complete and continu- 
ing control of land use, is off to a flying 
start. Anyone preparing a lecture on 
these related subjects for a lay audi- 
ence would find the encyclopaedia 
an invaluable time and work saver. 
Unless, as happened in one case, the 
reader finds each volume’s contents 
so fascinating and compelling that 
daylight becomes candlelight while 
the eye moves on from Garden Cities 
to genius; geometry ; Glaucus (steers- 
man of the Argo); Grace, W. G.; 
Grimm’s Law; Greeley, Horace 
(“Go West, young man’’), and—on 
firm ground at last—Green Belts. 
Everyman’s Encyclopaedia is a splendid 
book of the year, with one volume for 
every month. WYNDHAM THOMAS 
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« ... to find out what has been 
happening to the countryside under 
the impact of post-war building.” 
In fulfilling this assignment the 
Author’s text provides a valuable 
guide to all building in the country, 
ranging as it does from a discussion 
of housing schemes, village halls 
and bus shelters to nuclear power 
stations and factories. 
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THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 


obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


FLATS AND HOUSES 1958. HMSO 11s. od. 
TREES IN TOWN AND CITY. HMSO 8s. 3d 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 48. 10d. 
EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM ON TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 1s. 6d. 
NEW TOWNS BILL 1s. 6d. 
REPORT OF TCPA CONFERENCE ON OFFICE 
LOCATION 75. 6d. 
THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (45. 4s. 6d. 
MIXED BLESSING: THE MOTOR IN BRITAIN dy C. D. 
Buchanan (30s.) 318. Od. 
GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD: Their Government, 
Politics and Planning. Edited by W. A. Robson (70s.) 725. 6d. 
ECONOMICS OF REAL PROPERTY by Ralph Turvey (16s.) 175. od. 
CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 225. od. 
ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 2s. 10d. 
LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 35. gd. 
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You're ‘fin the clear” with 
Mr. Therm’s Smokeless Coke and Gas. 


For expert technical advice on Smokeless Fuel 


consult your Area Gas Board. 


\ AND - Il million housewives cook by GAS! 





